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ABSTRACT 

This Study compares and contrasts the effects of 
planning on the instructional behaviors of a group of preservice 
teachers across two teaching conditions, a plan condition and a 
no-plan condition. Twelve preservice teachers each taught two 
25-minute lessons to classes of 7 or 8 fourth-, fifth-, or 
sixth-grade learners. Lesson plans were developed for the first 
lesson (plan condition) , but not the second (nc-plan condition) - All 
lessons were videotaped and subsequently employed in the data 
analyses. Three data collection instruments were used for the 
analysis of selected tetichlng behaviors. Results suggest that 
planning has a positive effect on some preservice teachers' teaching 
behaviors. Learners taught in plamned lessons spent less time in 
noninstructional aspects of activity, less time waiting their turn, 
and less time being off -task during activity time. Teachers wc.-e more 
attentive to the actions of learners during pre-tasJc presentations, 
and provided specific corrective feedback that was congruent to the 
skill focus of the lesson more frequently during post-task 
presentations. For teacher s-in-training it seems that planning is 
important to the employment of effective teaching behaviors in the 
interactive teaching environment. (Author/LL) 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to compare and contrast the instructional 
behaviors of a group of pres6r^4ce teadiers across two teaching conditions, a 
plan condition and a no-plan condition. Tw^ve PETE majors, seven f^ales 
and fn^e males, horn the same teacher pteparation program vdunteered to 
participate in this study. The 12 preservice teachers each taught two 25-minute 
lessons to classes seven or eight fourth, fifth, or sixth grade tamers. Lesson 
plans were developed for the first lesson (plan condition), but not ^e second 
(no-plan condition). All lessons were videotaped and subsequently employed 
in the data analyses. Three data «)llection instruments were used for the 
analysis of selected teaching behaviors: the ALT-PE system; an instrument for 
coding teacher verbal feedback stat^ents; and the QDITC system. The results 
suggest that planning has a positive effect on some preservice teachers* 
teaching behaviors. Learners taught in planned lessons spent less time in 
noninstructional aspects of activity, less time waiting their turn, and less time 
being off-task during activity time. Teachers were more attentive to the actions 
of their learners during pre-task presentations, presented the subject matter to 
the learners more clearly during task presentations, and provided specific 
corrective feedback that was congruent to the skill focus of the lesson more 
frequently during post-task presentations. For teadiers-in-trainirg It seems that 
planning is important to the employment of "effective" teaching behaviors in the 
interactive teaching environment. 
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Preservice Teachers' tndass Behaviors: 

The Effect of Planning and Not Planning 
Fundamental to the role of a teacher is the capacity to identify and plan 
quality mstmotional programs. Over the past tvno decades, teachers- 
instructional tjehaviors haie been studied in classroom and gymnasium 
settings to better understand what makes some teachers more effective than 
others. Mote recently, researchers have turned to studying teachers" planning 
and teaching behaviors to gain a more complete understanding of teacher 
effectiveness. Planning seems to play a fundamental role in linking curriculum 
to instructton and, in turn, influencing what goes on in the interactive teaching 
environment. Yinger (1979) suggests that teacher planning is the major tool by 
which teachers manipulate the environmem that later shape and control their 

own behavior" (p. 164). 

Most teachers are taught to use Tyler's (1950) linear planning model for 
planning for instruction, however, research suggests that the majority of 
teachers In the field do not adhere to this prescriptive approach in planning. 
Research on teacher planning In the classroom setting shows that teachers are 
more apt to consider the context of the teaching sHuation and the activities that 
wouW be of interest to the learners than the objectives and process for 
evaluating learners in the lesson (Clarit & Yinger, 1987; McCutcheon, 1980: 
ti^orine-Dershlmer, 1985; Zahorik, 1975). 

Most studies on planning in physical education (Goc-Karp & Zakrajsak, 
1987; Housner & Griffey, 1985; Placek,1984; Sherman, 1979) support the 
findings from classroom research, however, the results from one study refute the 
findings that suggest teachers' planning behaviors and decisions center around 
lesson activities (Siroot and Morton, 1989). The authors found that five of the 
seven teachers In their study foltowed the Tyler planning model (Tyler, 1950). 
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These five teachers, ail of whom had had three or more years of teachbig 
experience, considered &istructk)nal objectives befoiB i^mer activities. The 
other two teachers, who were Ixjih k\ tfielr first year of teachhg, considered 
learner activities before Instructional objectives. The authors suggest that this 
finding may be attributed to "the large amount of time that a new teacher must 
devote to the development of content for each new unit" (p. 221). The five 
experienced teadiers. who had already developed a large repertoire of 
activities, may have been able to change their pl§nning focus from learner 
activities to leamer objectives as a result of knowing the content 

Because learning occurs in activities, it is logical to suggest that the major 
task of the teacher is to gain and maintain cxxsperation during instructional tasks 
(Doyle, 1979). Jackson (1968) reports that teachers are concerned with student 
learning, but in order to meet learning outcomes, the students must be 
interested and involved in the Instructional activities. Thus, learning activities 
rather than learning outcomes become the focus of teachers' preactive decision 
making. 

Research in education suggests that what teachers do in the classroom is 
influenced by what they think prior to entering the interactive environment (Clark 
& Yinger, 1987; Clark & Peterson, 1986). This link between teacher planning 
and action has been examined in three studies. Zahorik (1970) found that 
teachers who were given structured lesson plans in advance of teaching used 
leamer ideas during the lessons less frequently than teachers who were unable 
to plan in advance. Zahorik concluded that given lesson plans which followed 
the linear planning model, the teachers were less sensitive to the learners 
thoughts and actions. A competing explanation for this finding may be that the 
teachers who were unable to plan were forced by the complexity of the task to 
employ ideas from their students, while the teachers who were able to plan 
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were infiu^K^ to focus more on the lesson content than tfie t^ehaviors' of the 
stud^ts (Clark & Peterson. 1986). 

Positive correiaticHis betwe^ teachers' focus of written planning 
statem«its and Interactive tea(^ing behavior have been revealed m two 
studies. Peterson, Marx, & Clark (1978) found that the proportion of teachers' 
planning statements centered around learner activities was positively related to 
two teacher behaviors, group focus and subject matter focus and Camahan 
(1980) found that the proportion of written planning statements directed at small 
groups or individual students was positively corelated with the observed use of 
small groups during interactive teaching. These findings suggest that teacher 
planning was more related to general focus of interactive teaching than to the 
specific details of teacher behavior. 

Teachers' planning behaviors and their relationship to subsequent 
instructional behaviors have been examined in two studies in physical 
education. ImwoW et al. (1984) compared the interactive teaching behaviors 
(CAFIAS Instrument) of 12 PETE majors who planned for a lesson with those 
who did not. The results showed that teachers who did not plan spent more 
time being silent and less time giving directions in the gymnasium than teachers 
who did plan. In a study of 30 presen/ice teachers' planning (FPMS Instrument) 
and teaching behaviors (ALT-PE-TB Instrument), Twardy and Yerg (1987) found 
planning content coverage to be positively correlated to teacher demonstration 
and planning activity structures to be positively related to giving direc*ions. The 
results from these two studies suggest that what preservice teachers do prior to 
teaching effects what they do while teaching. 

A significant proportion of Instruction consists of teachers making decisions 
and judgments about what their students should learn, are learning, and have 
learned, and what instnjctional activities are appropriate. In most Physical 
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EducatkMvTeacher Education pfograms, a constddrable amount of tttie is 
devoted to the planning process without knowing much about how planning 
effects the instructional behaviors of teachers-in-training. If teacher educators 
are to continue to hold the belief that planning contributes to effective teaching, 
then there is a need to continue to examine the relationship between planning 
and instruction more conr.isletely. 

Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this study was to compare and contrast the instructional 
behaviors of a group of preservice teachers across two teaching conditions, a 
plan condition and a no-pJan condition. The major question addressed was. 
'What effect does planning have on the instructional t>ehaviors of teachers who 
are learning to teach?" 

Method 

§ufc>i9Ct§ 

Twelve physical education-teacher aducation majors, seven females and 
five males, from the same teacher preparation program volunteered to 
participate in this study. Ail of the subjects Quniors) had completed a common 
core of professional preparation courses and one fonnal pre-student teaching 
experience prior to the study. The fonnal teaching experience was an eight 
week, twice per week, one teacher to one learner teaching experience with a 
three, four, or five year old child. At the time of the study, all 12 subjects were 
enrolled in their second fonnal pre-student teaching practicum. Rfty-six 
elementary aged children between 9 and 1 1 years servea as learner subjects. 
Informed consent was obtained from the subjects to participate in the study. 
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Procedures 

The 12 presen/ice teachers each taught two 2S'minute lessons to groups 
of seven or eight fourth, fifth, or sixth grade ieamers. Lesson plans were 
developed for the first iesson taught (plan condition), but not the second (no- 
plan condition). In the plan condition, the preservice teachers' observed lesson 
was in basketball. Eac^ subject taught this lesson from a plan that included 
instructic^ai objectives, teacher objectives, a sequen<^ of skill tasks to be 
taught (related to dribbling, passing, or shooting a basketball), related critical 
skill cues, an organizational plan of the learning environment, and an outline of 
how class time was to be utilized. The preservice teachers developed their 
lesson plans several days before teaching. 

in the no-plan condition, the preservice teachers' observed iesson was in 
soccer. The preservice teachers were unaware of the instructional content for 
this lesson until two minutes before teadiing. At this time, they entered the 
gymnasium and were gi^ en thu following instructions: 'Your task is to present 
the following soccer skill (dribbling or juggling) to a group of learners (seven or 
eight fourth, fifth, or sixth graders). The goal of your lesson is to increase the 
learners' ability to perfomi the skill (dribble or juggle). You have one soccer 
ball, one hoop, and one cone per learner. The learners will be arriving in 
approximately one minute." No other information was provided. 

A stratified random technique was used to group learners and assign them 
to the preservice teachers in each condition. This techniques was used to 
ensure that each group contained the same number of malts and females. 

Basketball and soccer skills were selected as the content for the lessons 
for three reasons: (a) both sports are team activities, and thus have many 
similarities; (b) all of the preservice teachers had taught the selected skills 
during their first formal teaching experience, and thus entered the study with a 
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soniiar amount of subject matter icnowiedge and expedience; and (c) bo^ sports 
were scheduled in the elementary school physical education cuniculum where 
the study was t>ekig conducted 

All of the plan and no-plan lessons were videotaped. A wiretess 
microphone was worn by the preservice teachers to allow for accurate coding of 
verbal feedbadc. The videotapes were employed in the data analyses. 

Instrumentation 

Three data collection instmments were used for the analysis of the 
selected teaching behaviors: (a) the revised Academic Learning Time-Physical 
Education (ALT-PE) system (Parker. 1989); (b) an Instrument for axling teacher 
si<ill-reiated verbal feedbacl( statements; and (c) the task presentation portion of 
the Qualitative Dim^sk3ns of Lesson Introduction, Task Presentation, and 
Lesson Closure system (Byra, 1992), which is a modified version of Rink and 
Werner's QMTPS (1989). A broad selectiori of variables and Instrumentation 
were employed to obtain a rich description of teaching processes in instruction. 

ALT'Pg Instrument. 

The ALT-PE system addresses teacher behaviors that are specific to use of 
class time by assessing the behavwr of learners. A 5-second observe, 5- 
second record interval recording technique was employed. The observer is 
required to make two observations in each interval. The first observation is 
based on the teaching environment (context level) and the second on learner 
involvement (motor engaged or not motor engaged). 

Verbal Feedback Instrument. 

Teacher feedback statements (skill related) were recorded using event 
recording. This recording technique consists of tallying the number of times a 
specific behavior occurs. The teacher feedback statements were coded as 
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general positive, negative, or conBctlve, or specific positive, negative, or 
corrective. 

QDITIC Instrument. 

The QDITC instnjment was used to collect qualitative Information about 
teacher l)ehaviors during task presentations. Teachers' pre-task, task, and 
post-task presentation tjehavlors are coded with this instnjment. Pre-task 
presentation t^havtors axled are teacher position, learner attentk^i, and 
arrangement of task environment. Task presentatfon tjehavfors coded are 
clarity, demonstration, numt)er of task cues, accuracy of task cues, and 
qualitative task cues, while post-task presentation Ijehavlors coded are 
response appropriateness, learner organization, and teacher congruent 
feedtjack. Definitions for the pre-, task, and post-task presentation t}ehaviors 
are presented in Figure 1. Interobsen^er reliability coefficients (simple percent 
agreement) ranging between .86 and 1.0 have been yielded for the QDITC 
behaviors (Byra, 1992). This instrument is an expanded version of Rink and 
Werner's QMTPS (1989). 



Insert Rgure 1 About Here 



Pre-task. task, and post-task presentation behaviors show the teacher's 
ability to clearly communicate accurate qualitative motor skill infomiation to 
attentive learners such that the learners can proceed to work in a focused 
manner on tasks. The three pre-task dimensions (teacher position, learner 
attention, and an-angement) are included because it is possible for a teacher to 
clearly communicate accurate qualitative motor skill information to learners, yet 
have few learners exhibit appropriate behavior in task performance. Novrce 
teachers are so intent on getting through task presentations that they often 
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n^iect to focus leannor attention and an^g^ the task environment before 
infomiing the leamens about the task. Capturing learner attentkm and 
arranging the task environment prk>r to task pr9sentatk}n seems critk»l to 
learner understanc&ig and, hi turn, to learner response appropriaten^. 

The five task presentatbn (fimensk>ns reflect the teacher's ability to identify 
and clearly communk:ate accurate qualitative task cues to the leanfiers (Rink & 
Werner, 19^). There is some evkJence to suggest ^at teachers who dearly 
communicate qualitative aspects of skill movement tend to be more effective 
than teachers who do not, as reflected by learner performance (Qusthart & 
Sprigings, 1989; Rink & Werner, 1987; Werner & Rink. 19^). In acWitton, the 
importance of demonstration and of focusing students on the critteal elements of 
a movement has tseen shown in the information processing and motor 
development literature (Gallagher, 1984; Gentile, 1972). 

Three dimenstons are identified under post-task presentation. Teacher 
congruent feedback reflects the degree to which teadier feedback matches the 
task focus. The importance of externally presented infonnation on the process 
of skill acquisition is welt documented in the motor learning literature (Salmon!. 
Schmidt, & Walter. 1984). Learner response appropriateness reflects the 
degree to which the learners perform the task as outlined by the teacher, while 
learner organization reflects the degree to which the teacher maximizes learner 
opportunity to practice (trials) during post-task presentation. Together, learner 
response appropriateness and learner organization help to create a more 
complete picture of learner behavior during activity. Academic learning time 
research in pliysical education shows moderate to strong correlations between 
some construct of students' functional time and student learning (Metzler, 1983; 
Phillips & Cariisle, 1983; Yerg, 1981). 
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When codfrig the teachers* task presentation b^aviors, tne videotape was 
stopped after the teacher's presentation of ttie task, at which Umo the pre-task 
and task behavior were coded, and at the end of the time allocated for task 
peHonnance. at whtoh tima the post-task behavtors were coded. The pre-, task, 
and post-task presentatk^i t3ehaviors v»«re coded according to degree of 
presence or absence (see Figure 1). 
Data Analysis 

Frequencies for the ALT-PE categories were tabulated and then converted 
to percentage figures for each observation by dividing the frequency by the total 
number of observed intervals. Frequencies for the feedback categories were 
tabulated and then converted to rate per minute scores for each observj'.tion by 
dividing the frequency by the total number of minutes in the observed lesson. 
These conversions were necessary because lesson length for the 24 lessons 
ranged between 22 and 26 minutes. Rate per minute is a more appropriate unit 
of measure when length of observation across sessk)ns is variable (van der 
Mars, 1989). 

Frequencies for the QDITC pre-task, task, and post-task behavior 
categories were tabulated and percentage scores computed for the plan and 
no-plan conditions by dividing the frequency of most desired scores (scores of 
one) by the frequency of all scores combined (one, two, and three scores). The 
unit of analysis employed was condition because the number of task 
presentations in each observation varied. As few as two task presentations 
were coded in some observations and as many as seven in others. 

Inferential statistics were computed to further interpret the data obtained 
from the ALT-PE system and vertjal feedback instrument. Percentage time 
engaged in the ALT-PE categories and rate per minute scores for the feedback 
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categortes were analyzed fci s^»rate univariate one-way ANOVAs repeated 
measures. A .05 ievei of si^ificance was used bi all analyses. 

intgrgl?servef Agreement 

Four of the plan and no-plan videotapes were selected at random and 
reanalyzed t)y an independent observer to determine interobserver agreerr.cnt. 
The scored interval and unscored interval methods were used to estimate the 
reliability of the ALT-PE data (Hawkins & Dotson, 1975). Percent means of 83 
and 86 were observed. Using simple percentage of agreement, kiterobserver 
agreement scores for the feedbadc categories ranged from 80% to 100%, with a 
mean of 88%, and for the QDITC categories 86% to 100%, witfi a mean of 92%. 

Results and Discussion 

Descriptive statistics for the ALT-PE categories are presorted in Table 1. 
included are the mean, standard deviation, and range scores for each category 
in the plan and no-plan conditions. The analysis of the data obtained for the 
plan and no-plan conditions revealed close similarities within the general 
content, subject matter knowledge, and subject matter motor (^tent categories 
of the context level. In the plan lessons, learners spent 31.7% of their time in 
general content or nonphysical education content, while in the no-plan lessons, 
learners spent 24.7% of their time in non-physical-education content. Learners 
in both conditions devoted similar amounts of time to transition, management, 
and break. However, leamers were observed in warm-up for more time during 
the plan lessons (8.1%) than the no-plan lessons (3.3%). The amount of time 
the preservice teachers devoted to nonphysical education content in this study 
is comparable to the amoui U o: *irne a group of student teachers devoted to 
nonphysical education content (Randall & Imwold, 1989) and the amount of 
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time elementary physical edijcatkn^ specialists devoted to nonphyslcal 
educatk>n cont^t (Placek & Randall. 1986). 

Insert Table 1 About Here 



The researchers had anticipated that the learners would spend more time 
in managiment and transition in the no-p!an lessons than in the plan. 
However, this difference failed to materialize. One possible explanation for this 
finding mt v be that the preservice teachers employed the same sets of 
organized actions (routines) for addressing managerial activities in the class in 
the no-plan lessons as in the plan lessons. This seems quite probable because 
the focus of both lessons was similar, to improve learner acquisition of a specific 
sport skill. 

The amount of time devcted to subject matter knowledge content in the 
plan lessons was 26.5% and in the no-pian lessons 25.3%. The majority of time 
used in this subcategory was devoted to the presentation of skill technique. 
Scores of 18.8% and 23.7% were observed in the plan and no-plan lessons, 
respectively. These scores are considerably higher than the scores yielded 
from studies of student teachers (Randall & Imwoid. 1989) and experienced 
physical education educators (Placek & Randall, 1986). It seems that subject 
matter content knowledge acquired through experience may have a more 
powerful effect on teachers' interactive behavk>rs than planning in itself. A 
substantial difference was revealed for the amount of time the teachers spent 
testing the learners' knowledge about skill technique. In the plan lessons, 
learners devoted 5.6% of their time to testing, while in the no-plan lessons 
learners devoted 0.3% of their time to tesiing. 
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The amount of time teameis were observed involved k\ motor activity 
(subject matter motor) was 41.8% In the plan lessons and 49.9% in the no-plan 
)^$sons. Almost all of their time was spent in skill practice m the plan (^.5%) 
and no-plan (47.9%) l^sons. This result is nc^ surprising given ttiat the intent 
'm both ^e plan and no-plan lessons was to increase the learners' at^lity to 
perform a specif sport skill. 

The time devoted to subject matter content in die plan (68.3%) and no-plan 
lessons (75.2%) falls within the range of findings reported in (Hher ALT-PE 
studies in elementary schools. Scores as high as 85.0% (Placek, Silverman, 
Shute, Dodds, & Rife, 19^) and 79.0% (Shute. Dodds, Placek, Rife, & 
Silvennan, 1982). and a^ low as 69.2% (Placek & Randall. 1986) and 65.7% 
(Godbout, Brunelle, & Tousignant, 1983) have been reported for subject matter 
content. 

Comparisons of how time was spent by the learners at the leamer 
involvement level revealed differences within the subcategory not motor 
engaged and similarities within the sutjcategory motor engaged. Although 
learners were observed not motor engaged in subject matter-oriented activities 
for approximately the same amount of time, 72.3% in the plan and 70.3% in the 
no-plan lessons, how they spent their time not motor engaged differed. 
Differences were revealed for percent of total intervals spent in the categories of 
interim, off-task, and cognitive. Learners spent 3.7% and 7.9% of their time in 
noninstructioiial aspects of ongoing activities (interim) and 3.6% and 6.1% in 
inappropriate activities (off-task) in the plan and no-plan lessons, respectively. 
In contrast, percent of total intervals learners spent engaged in cognitive tasks 
was 32.1% for the plan lessons and 25.3% for the no-plan lessons. Assuming 
that being cognitiveiy engaged in subject matter-oriented motor activity is 
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valued, th^ it s^ms that the leamers sp^t time categorized as not motor 
engaged more effectively in the plan ^sons than in the no-plan lessons. 

Amount of time devoted to learner motor engaged t>ehavior was 27.7% for 
the plan lessons and 29.7% for the no-plan lessons. Learners were observed 
engaged in activity with a high degree o^ success (motor appropriate) 18.9% of 
the time in the plan lessons and 18.2% of the time in the no-plan lessons, 
engaged in activity that was eittier too easy of too difficult to perfomi (motor 
inappropriate) 6.4% of the time in the plan lessons and 9.5% of the tkne in the 
no-plan lessons, and engaged as a helper in activity (supporting) 2.3% of the 
time in the plan lessons and 2.0% of the time in the no-plan lessons. The only 
difference revealed was for motor inappropriate activity time, and this differerice 
was marginal. 

inferential analysis was conducted to detennine the significance of the 
differences in the descriptive data. Within the context level, signifk:ant 
differences were revealed for general content-wann-up and subject matter 
knowledge content-rules. Learners in the plan lessons spent more time 
engaged in warm-up activity, F(1,11)=7,07, p<.02, and written work associated 
with motor skill development, F(1,11)=1 1.08,p<01, than learners In the no-plan 
lessons. The difference in warm-up time can be attributed to warm-ups not 
being included in three of the no-plan lessons. Spending time in cognitive 
activity in the plan lessons seems to suggest that the preservice teachers were 
attempting to hold their leamers accountable for the understanding of the 
subject matter presented. 

Within the learner involvement level, significant differences were revealed 
for interm, off-task, and cognitive behaviors. Leamers in the plan lessons spent 
less time in noninstructionai aspects of the ongoing activities, 
F(1,11)=6.72,p<.02, and were observed off-task less frequently. 
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F(1,1 1}=6.33,p<03, than leamefs ki the no-p{an l^sons. It ^ems that fn the 
plan lessons tfie learners had less opportunity to spend tkne unnecessarily 
retrieving equ^^t and ctevlatk^ from ttre given ta^ This may be attrS)uted 
to the pieservice teachers havfr^ organized learners In a more effecth^ 
manner for task exeojtkr ri the plan i^sois. In contrast, the learners were 
observed spending more time in cognitive tasks hi the plan lessons than In the 
no-plan lessons. According to this finding, one m^ht infer that ^e preservice 
teachers were attempting to hold their ^mers more accountable for the 
understanding of ^e subject matter in the plan lessons than In the no-plan 
lessons. 

Verbal F^b^cK 

A report of the mean, standard deviation, and range scores for the verbal 
feedback categories are contained in Table 2. The descriptive analysis of the 
data obtained for the two conditk)ns revealed similarities within the general 
feedback categories and differ^ces within the specific feedback categories. 
Rates per minute for general feedback were 1.30 and 1.24 in the plan and no- 
plan lessons, respectively. The majority of this came in the form of positive 
feedback, with rates of 1 .22 for the plan lessons and 1.16 for the no-plan 
lessons. Per minute rates of .09 (plan) and .10 (no-plan) were revealed for 
general con-ective feedback. No general negative feedback was provided by 
the preservice teachers. The result regarding general feedback is consistent 
with findings from Imwold et al. (1984), who reported that similar amounts of 
praise and encouragement (equivalent to general positive feedback) were 
provided by the teachers in the plan and no-plan conditions. 

Unlike general feedback, specific feedback was given more frequently In 
the plan lessons than the no-plan lessons. Specific positive feedback was 
provided at a rate of .21 in the plan lessons and .14 in the no^lan lessons, 
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while spedfte «>frecth« feecfi>ack were pro>^ 

lessons and . 1 6 fri the no-plan lessons. No specific negative feec&ad^ was 
piovided by the preservbe teadiers. 

Insert Table 2 About Here 



On average, the preservice teachers provided 1.30 general and .71 
specific feedbacl<s per minute in the plan lessons and 1.24 general and .31 
specific feedbad<s per minute In the no-plan lessons. Specific to general 
feedbad( ratios of .56 (plan lessons) and .25 (no-plan lessons) were calculated. 
To every one specHic feedback, the preservice teachers provided two general 
feedbaci<s In the plan lessons and four in the no-plan lessons. 

Inferential analysis was conducted to determine the significance of ttie 
differences in the feedback data. Significant differences were revealed for 
specific corrective feet&ack and the specifk: to general feedback ratto. Rate per 
minute for specific corrective feedback was higher in the plan lessons than in 
the no-plan lessons. F(1.1 1)»26.63, p<.Oi, as was the specifn; to general 
feedback ratio, F(1,1 1)=10.36, p<.05. Thee© differences may be explained by 
the preservice teachers' requirement to list critical skill cues in Ihe lesson plans. 
Before a teacher can provide a learner with any kinc^ of skill feadbad-:, skill 
perfonnance must be observed and the quality of perf ormance assessed. If 
established criteria for performance are u*>k'iown, as miuy have been the case 
in the no-plan lessons, it would be difficult for a teacher to off^^r specific 
feedback to learners. It seems likely that having to list cmcnl skill cues in the 
plan condition helped the preservice teachers to focus in on th^. ope'^fic 
elements of the skill being presented which, in tun affected their verbal 
interactions with the learners. 
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Q Pt TC 

QDITC task presentation category profiles of the most desirable scores for 
the plan and no-plan lessois are displayed in Table 3. Percent responses most 
desired were found to be higher in the plan lessons ttian in the no-plan lessons 
for all rategories. The largest differences were detected k\ the foHcwing 
categories for the plan and no-plan lessons, respectively: (a) learner attentton, 
97.1% compared to 65,5%; (b) demonstration, 53.6% compared to 38.5%; (c) 
accuracy of cues provided, 81.8% compared to 38.9%; (d) provision of 
qualitative cues, 95.2% compared to 60.0%; and (e) congruent feedback, 77.1% 
as compared to 38.6%. Upon ctoser inspectton, the demonstration data 
revealed that the preservice teachers failed to provkle any kind of 
demonstration sn 50.0% of their task presentations in the no-plan lessons. In 
contrast, demcistrations were absent in only 17.8% of the preservice teachers* 
task presentations in the plan lessons. 



Insert Table 3 About Here 



Total task presentation scores (percent responses most desired) of 86.1% 
and 64.5% were found for the plan and no-plan lessons, respectively. These 
scores are likely most Indicative of the differences between task presentations 
in the two conditions because they represent task presentations from a more 
holistic view point. 

The QDITC data seem to suggest a relationship between task and post- 
task presentation behaviors. When the presemce teachers presented 
demonstrations and provided qualitative skill cues during task presentations, 
they were likely to offer specific congruent feedback during post-task 
presentations. In the plan lessons, the preservice teachers presented partial or 
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compiete d^onstrations and provkled qualrtative skill cues in more than 80% 
of their task presentatk)ns and specific congruent feedback in more than 75% of 
their post-task pres^rtations. In contrast, in the no-p!an lessons the piesefvice 
teachers presented partial or complete demonstratkxis and provided qualitative 
skill cues in less than 50% of their task presentations and specifk; congruent 
feedback in less than 40% of their post-task presentatkins. Presenting the 
learners with the model for skill perfonnance in combination wi^ spedfk; skill 
cue infomiatk}n seemed to influence the preservice teachers' ability to offer 
specific congruent feedback during activity time. This is an important finding in 
light of Werner and Rink's (1989) descriptk>n of effective instnjctional 
characteristics, where it was reported that greater perfomfiance gains were 
recorded by learners when teachers offered specific feedback ttiat matched the 
cues given the learner as a focus. 

Although similar amounts of time were devoted to transmitting information 
to learners regarding skill technque (ALT-PE subject matter knowledge- 
technique) in the plan and no-plan lessons, infomiation gleaned from the 
QDITC instrument about the presentation of demonstrations and provisk5n of 
qualitative skill cues suggests that planning seemed to have a positive effect on 
the quality of the preservice teachers' task presentations. This example shows 
how qualitative data can aid in explaining quantitative findings about 
instructk)nal processes. 

Summary and Conclusions 
Within the design limitations of this study, which include a small number of 
subjects, single lessons taught within each condition, and the teaching of the 
plan lessons before the no-plan lessons, the results suggest that planning has a 
positive effect on some preservtee teachers' teaching behaviors. Learners 
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taught in planned l^sons spent less time bi noninstnictionai aspects of activity, 
less time waiting their turn, and less t^e bevig off-task durkig activf^ time. 
Teachers were more attentive to the actions of their leamers durmg pm-task 
presentations, presented the subject matter to the ieamers more clearty during 
task presentatk>ns, and provkied specifk: corrective feec&ack that was 
congruent to the skffl focus of the lesson more frequently durvig post-task 
presentations. For t^chers-in-training it seems that planning Is essential to the 
emptoyment of "effective" teachmg tjehaviors in the interactive teaching 
environment. 

In light of these findings, it seems important that prospective teachers t5e 
given ample opportunity to plan, implement, and evaluate instruction on a 
regular basis beginning early in their preservice training. In addition, it seems 
critical that components of planning and teaching, because of their existing link, 
be introduced and developed (taught and practiced) in combination. 

Given the limited data base, there is a need for continued research to 
further examine the effect planning has on the instnictional behaviors of 
teachers who are learning to teach. This study raises as many questions as it 
answers. Questions that need to be addressed in future researdi include: (a) 
What aspects of lesson planning contribute to effective teaching?; (b) Does 
lesson planning affect the interactive teaching behaviors' of experienced 
teachers differently than inexperienced teachers?; (c) How does planning relate 
to quality of leamer achievement?; and (d) Are the interactive teaching 
behaviors for teachers who center their lesson plans around leamer tasks 
different than for teachers whocenter their lesson plans around leamer 
objectives? 
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Rgure Gapti<m 

Rgure 1 . Category definitions for QDITC c^rvatton kistnjment 
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TASK PRESENTATION 

Ia Pr».TaskpfBsemitfk»iooix»fmthoarr«ig«fnaTtof tfie«wu^ 

' teacher, and atten»ten of the leamws prior to any iiatfuctkms and/or directions given. 
Three categories am descfijed. 

1. Teacher PosWon: Degree to whkjh the tea<^ can 3ee all of the iMin©^ 

All: Teacher can make eye conlaci with altearnwswithoi* turning head more 

180 <towGOS« 

pfuM: Teadier can make eye coi^wfth more than 50% tHil not ai of the teamers 

wfthouttuminaheai more than 180 degrees. ,^ ^ ^ . , 

Few: Teacher can make eye conNwtwfth fewer than 50% of the learners w«hout having 

to turn more than 180 degrees. 

' tsamer Attention: Degrw to whfch all of the learners are attencfing *d the teacher. 
All: Alldtheleain©rsare<pelandkx)kingbttiec&BCtkKidtfwtea^ 
Partial: More than 50% but not aB of the learners are quiet and ksoking in the direction of 

Few: Lessthan5b%oftheleamersarequfetandkx5kingkithsdirectk)noftho 
teacher. 

I. Environment Arrangement: Degree to whk:h the environment/equ^ment is prepared. 

Yes- Environmef^equ^>m«it is arranged for «nmecfiate use. 

Partial: More than 50% but fK)t all <rf tlw environment/equ^sment ts arranged for 

immediate use. . 
No: Less than 50% of *he environment/equipment IS arranged for immediate use. 

B. Task presentatton concems the delivery of infonnatwn to the learners. 

4 Clarity Whether the teacher osmmunk^tes clear explanatwn/directwns to the learner 
about what to do and how to do M. judgement to be confinned by l^mer response 
aopropriateness (Rmk & Werner, 1989). , ^. . . * „ 

Present: Learner engages in the task as prescrS>ed by the teacher immediately following 
the ta^ pres^atkm. ^ . ..... 

Absent: Learner does not engage in the task as prescrftwd by the teacher immediately 
fdtowing the task jwesentatwn. 

5. Demonslttition: Degn--e to whfeh the teacher (or surrogate perf<^er) presents a model 
of the task (Rink & Werner, 1989). 
Present: Task is modelled in fuU at least once. 
Partial: ChnJy a part d the task is modelled. 
Absent: Task is not mrxleUed. 

6 Appropriate Number of Cues: Degree to which the teacher provides to the learner an 
adequate amount of infomratran about the task (Rink & Werner, 1 989). 
Yes: Teacher provkles one to three task related cues. 
Partial: Teadier provkJes more than three task related cues. 
No: Teacher provkles no task related cues. 

7. Accuracy of Cues: Degree to which the presented cues are technk»lly correct (Rink & 
Werner, 1989). 

Yes: Cues given are oonect. 

Partial: One or more incidents of tncon-ed inforniatfon given. 
No: No cues given. 
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C. 



9. 



10. 



^^Mtf^^ Droc«8S or technique of the movement (Wnk * Werner. 
iSIdw^wWeenoinfoiTnatk^ 

Poet-Task piBsentrtlon conc«ne toner response and teacher v«i«l behavior after tesk 
preseikatlon. Foifl" cate^xies a» descrSwd. 

Learner ReewMise Awwoprfatofwss: Degree to which the learners perform the task 

as oiAfcied tiy the teacher 0^ A Wemerj 

All- htomwethm two teamersshowhwiriappiopiiatB responses. 

KitiaL- fcitoro than tfireetefiffnere showing fciw»«Pri«teie^ 

None: Ai laamers showing inappfopii^ respowes. 

pLal: SSi^^S^aSS^^ 

Few: t!^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^"^ 
peffbmwg practbe trials. 



11. 



Teacher Specific Congruent Fallback: Degree to wWch teacher feecfcack 

matdies the task focus (Rink & Wenw, 19^). 

TeacherfeedUAm^^hedmetaskfooamorethfflitfweetiines. 

ParS: Tea<^ feecfcack matohed the task focus once or twwe^ 
Ahc«nf Taacher feedback (fid not match the task focus. 
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Table 1 

nmiparison of Parcant of O b «fln/ed Inteivals Soend h ALT-PE CategOfteS 







Ptan(ns12) 




Fk>Pten(n»12) 


Categorias 


% 


SD 


Range 


% 


SD 


Range 


Context Level 
















31.7 


9.8 


38.6 


24.7 


5.4 


17.5 


Transttion 


18.9 


S2 


17.3 


16.7 


5.2 


15.8 


Management 


5.1 


Z2 


10.6 


4.7 


3.1 


9.2 


Break 


03 


1.0 


35 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Wamvijp 


8.1 


4.3 


14.2 


3.3 


2.7 


8.3 


Subject Matter Knowledge 


26.5 


6.0 


20.1 


25.3 


7.8 


24.6 


Technk)ue 


18.8 


7.4 


27.9 


23.7 


7.4 


23.0 


Strategy 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


02 


0.7 


Rules 


5.6 


5.6 


19.6 


0.3 


0.6 


1.6 


Social Behavior 


2.1 


2.1 


5.7 


1.3 


1.1 


3.8 


BackgrouiKi 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


02 


0.7 


Sid3^ MiM«^ Mc^r 


41.8 


11.3 


37.2 


49.9 


10.4 


28.3 


S^Practk» 


39.5 


11.3 


35.5 


47.9 


13.6 


43.0 


Scrinrvnage 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Game 


zo 


7.0 


24.4 


2-0 


7.1 


24.6 


Fitness 


0.3 


0.9 


3.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Learner invofvmrwnt Level 














^k>t MokM- En^ged 


72.3 


7.6 


27.3 


70.3 


6.5 


22.9 


Intwwn 


3.7 


4.0 


12.6 


7.9 


3.4 


10.1 


Waitfrig 


12.0 


5.1 


19.6 


13.9 


7.9 


24.5 


Off-ta^ 


3.6 


1.6 


6.3 


6.1 


4.6 


15.8 


On-task 


20.9 


6.6 


25.9 


17.0 


5.4 


17.3 


Cognitive 


32.1 


6.4 


18.4 


25.3 


8.7 


23.8 


Motor Engaged 


27.7 


7.6 


23.8 


29.7 


65 


22.9 


M(^or Appropriate 


18.9 


7.7 


21 .6 


18.2 


6.8 


24.1 


Mcrtor ii»f^9n^)riate 


a4 


3.8 


11.8 


9.5 


5.0 


16.8 


Supporting 


Z3 


4.0 


13.5 


2.0 


5.3 


18.3 
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Table 2 

Maan Rates pe r Minuta. Standard Peviatk^S. a»^<1 RanoeS far TeacTW 



Plan (ns12) No-Plan (n«12) 



Categories 


M 


SD 


Range 


M 


SD 


Range 


General 


1.30 


.39 


1.04 


1.24 


.29 


1.10 


Positive 


1.22 


.40 


1.16 


1.16 


.28 


1J20 


Corrective 


0.09 


.09 


0.26 


0.10 


.09 


0.30 


Specific 


0.72 


.36 


1.31 


0.31 


.34 


1.30 


Positive 


0.21 


.19 


0.91 


0.14 


.26 


0.90 


Corrective 


0.50 


.25 


0.39 


0.16 


.16 


0.40 


Specific/General Ratio 


0.56 


.24 


0.97 


0.25 


.25 


0.93 



Note: General negative and specific negative verbal feedback statements were 
not giver, during the lessons. 
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Table 3 

Percent Resixmses Most Desired for Qualitative Dimensions of Pre^task.Task. 
and pQst-task Pres«itatlons 

Construct Plan (ns=12) No-Plan (n=12) Difference 

Pre-task Presentation 

Teacher positkm 100 93.1 6.9 

Learner attentton 97.1 65.5 31.6 

Environment arranged 100 93.1 6.9 

Task Presentatton 

Clarity 94.3 86.2 8.1 
DemonstraHon 

Present 53.6 38.5 15.1 

Partial 28.6 11.5 17.1 

Absent 17.8 50 32.2 

Number of cues 68.2 50 1 8.2 

Accuracy of cues 81.8 38.9 42.9 

Qualitative cues 95.2 50 45.2 
Post-Task Presentation 

Response appropriateness 88.6 79.3 9.3 

Learner organization 91.4 77.6 13.8 

Congruent feedback 77.1 38.6 38.5 

Total Score 86.1 64.5 21.6 



